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follow in 
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Seond in a Series on Jane Addams Centennial Projects 


NATIONAL 


PEACE COMES FIRST 


(The author of this article, a Southern member, prefers to remain anonymous.) 


N Jane Addams, we have a perfect picture of a woman who was both an idealist 
and at the same time completely practical. She wanted peace in the world and 
she worked for it, but she also began at home in her own surroundings to see that 

the garbage was collected and that people did not have to live among rotting piles 


of stinking garbage. 

I think there are few of us in the 
WILPF who will not admit that race 
hatred is the most stinking mess we 
have today in America, and that peace 
in the world has to be founded on a 
nation united and not torn and divided 
by this particular form of sickness. No 
one can look at South Africa today 
and think it is a country where peace 
could find a home, and in lesser degree 
so far, the same impression is being 
made abroad as to our peaceful in- 
tentions and practices. Here our preach- 
ing and our practice are in direct oppo- 
sition and so we not only have the bur- 
den of race prejudice to bear, but the 
accusation of being hypocrites. 


Foreign Guests Insulted 


Let me give you one example of how 
much harm this does to our world rela- 
tions. The Women’s Club of a Southern 
city had an “Allies Night” recently and 
invited all of the foreign guests in the 
city, all but one. He came from Africa 
and was very black, and they said in 
their most polite and sweetest Southern 
accents, “I am sure you understand. 
It is not that we don’t want Dr. Moam- 
bo, but the fact is that under the present 
circumstances, we simply don’t feel it 
would be wise.” The group he was with 
did understand and agreed it might not 
be wise, but also agreed that it would 
not be wise for them to come either and 
so they all stayed away. Among the 
groups that did come was a doctor from 
Egypt, and he too was very dark. There 
was an audible gasp of astonishment 
when he entered the club room. The 
President introduced the guests and ex- 
plained rather too fulsomely that Dr. 
Fawzia was an Egyptian. After the meet- 
ing, when coffee was served, Dr. Fawzia 
explained with some bitterness and a 
great deal of exactness how he had been 
refused service in restaurants, could not 
go to moving pictures; in fact, he said, 
“I dare not leave the government reser- 
vation” where he was a member of the 
World Health Organization visiting 
team. 


How many millions in dollars would 
wipe out his reaction and his experi- 
ence when he goes back to Egypt? How 
can we be so foolish as to expect people 
to think we are for peace and for jus- 
tice when we allow any part of our 
people to treat foreigners like this? 


What We Can Do 


It is very hard to change people’s 
attitudes, but it can be done and is done 
every day. Bringing people together in 
the South on the basis of a common 
interest such as peace is a great be- 
ginning. A worker who could come into 
the South and work with various groups 
on the issue of peace, without any race 
distinction, could do a great deal to 
bring about a change in attitude. The 
women are the most promising group; 
they seem to have thought and suffered 
more under segregation and are more 
willing to listen and to change—but 
they feel very lonely and lost when 
they see all of the big national organi- 
zations stand for integration and yet 
come South and segregate themselves. 
The WILPF is the only national 
woman’s organization that has attempt- 
ed to organize in the South on an in- 
tegrated basis. It has made a small but 
solid beginning and now we need an 
understanding and active woman who 
could give her whole time and heart and 
mind to this one thing—bringing people 
together for peace. Financing such a 
field worker is one of the projects of 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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DR. BUSSEY HONORED 
BY ACLU 


The tenth annual award to a dis- 
tinguished civil libertarian was bestowed 
on Gertrude C. Bussey by the Maryland 
Branch of the American Civil Liberties 
Union last month, at its celebration of 
ACLU’s 40th anniversary. Dr. Bussey 
has brought distinction to Goucher Col- 
lege for over 40 years, and WILPF is 
proud to claim her as Honorary Inter- 
national Vice-President and Honorary 
President of the U. S. Section. She is 
a member of the American Philosophy 
Association and Phi Beta Kappa. For 
many years she has been a member of 
the Board of the Baltimore Y.W.C.A. 
and active in the Socialist Party of 
Maryland and the Church League for 
Industrial Democracy. She is also a 
member of the League of Women Voters, 
the Urban League, and Trustee of the 
Christian Social Justice Fund. 


NEW FIELD SECRETARY 


Marianne (Nan) Hanson has business 
experience (16 years with Bridgeport 
Brass Co.); organization experience 
(Connecticut PTA); has travelled ex- 
tensively in Europe (including 2 years in 
the USSR); has raised 3 sons. She has 
begun her work as WILPF Field Secre- 
tary in New England. 


LAST CALL FOR 


Branches! Don’t forget to bring an 
exhibit showing your year’s activities. 
No one will want to miss the opening 
session Saturday afternoon, June 18. 
which will feature a “living anthology” 
of Jane Addams. Dorothy Detzer 


Denny, former WILPF Legislative Sec- 
retary and author of “Appointment on 
the Hill,” will participate. That night, 
Bayard Rustin, Nelson Bengston, Nor- 
man Whitney and Sanford Gottlieb will 


ANNUAL MEETING 


comprise a panel for discussion of 
Strategies for Disarmament 1960. 

Sunday evening, June 19, Vera Fos- 
ter, President of our Tuskegee Branch 
will speak on “The Embattled South.” 
James Roosevelt and other members of 
Congress will participate in a panel dis- 
cussion of the struggle for integration 
and what we can about it. Come for 
the whole five days, and a sixth at Fort 
Detrick. 
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Administrative Sec’ y Mildred Scott Olmsted 
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WILPF UN Observer 
Legislative Office Mrs. Caroline Malin 
214 Second St., N.E. 32 Gramercy Park 


Washington 2, D. C. New York 3, N. Y. 


PROVOCATION OR 
STUPIDITY ? 


Several questions, disturbing to 
American citizens, are raised by the 
recent spy plane case. 

First, is there no responsible control 
over the activities of the C.I.A.? That 
these spying flights, with all their in- 
herent danger of precipitating war, have 
been going on for four years is alarm- 
ing enough. But that such a flight 
should have been sent out just before 
the Summit Meeting indicates either in- 
credible stupidity or a positive desire 
to sabotage this meeting of heads of 
State, from which the whole world 
was hoping for an easing of tensions, a 
test ban treaty, and some insurance of 
human survival through disarmament. 


Second, if unarmed (and possibly 
armed) flights of this provocative kind 
are common practice, is it not true that 
the power to plunge us into war now 
rests with any one of hundreds of young 
daredevils willing to gamble their lives, 
and perhaps the lives of all humanity, 
for the high pay involved? 


Third, what of the superior morality 
claimed by the government of a pro- 
fessedly Christian nation which lies and, 
when caught, justifies the act which it 
tried to hide by claiming that it was 
no worse than acts done by a totalitar- 
ian government whose immorality it con- 
sistently condemns? 


Fourth, if the plea of “necessity” 
must be made by both sides for acts of 
syping in peacetime as well as for the 
cold-blooded preparation of chemical, 
biological and nuclear weapons for des- 
troying humanity, is it not clear that 
the war system must now be wholly 
eliminated by complete world disarma- 
ment and the acceptance of compulsory 
peaceful settlement of international 
disputes ? 

Dorothy Hutchinson, Chm., 
Policy Committee, WILPF 


(Letters raising these questions were 
sent by the Policy Committee Chairman 
to President Eisenhower, Secretary 
Herter, and Allen W. Dulles.) 


WHAT’S THE TRUTH ABOUT CUBA? 

What is really happening in Cuba? 
Are things as discouraging there as 
most newspapers make them seem? The 
American Friends Service Committee 
has reprinted two reports in one pam- 
phlet, “Cuba’s Revolution: The First 
Year,” that tells a different story. This 
might be the basis for a study group in 
your Branch. Order from AFSC, 20 
S. 12th St., Phila. 7, Pa. Also, many 
eminent people have formed a Fair 
Play for Cuba Committee, which invites 
inquiries at 60 E. 42nd St., New York 


WASHINGTON SURVEY 


by Annalee Stewart, 
Legislative Secretary 


Since Congress expects to adjourn 
early because of the political conven- 
tions, much legislation needs your im- 
mediate active support to become law. 
Choose the areas of your special in- 
terest and write on some of the follow- 
ing. 

Write your Senators to urge con- 
sideration of S. Res. 94, repealing the 
self-judging reservation attached to the 
U. S. acceptance of World Court juris- 
diction in 1946. Encourage them to 
approve the Antarctic Treaty before 
adjournment and to authorize U.S. 
membership in the new International 
Development Association. Ask action 
on S. 2929 to repeal the student com- 
munist disclaimer for loans and pas- 
sage of H. J. Res. 397, the World 
Refugee Resolution to admit about 
5,000 from European camps during the 
next 27 months. 


Your Senators should oppose these 
House-passed bills if there is a Floor 
vote (they all concern civil liberties) : 
H.R. 1992, letting states enforce their 
own sedition laws; H.R. 2369, broad- 
ening definitions under subversive 
laws; H.R. 9069, a restrictive passport 
bill; H.R. 3, the States’ rights bill 
opposing Federal preemption; H.R. 
4957, admitting criminal confessions as 
evidence despite undue delay in arraign- 
ment; H.R. 8121, the “industrial se- 
curity” bill; and H.R. 2807, making 
more difficult judicial review of final 
deportation orders. 

As to House responsibility, ask your 
Representative to pass a concurrent 
resolution supporting continuance of 
the U.S. moratorium on nuclear testing 


as long as negotiations to end such 
testing continue; to vote for the joint 
resolution granting the consent of the 
U.S. to the World Court’s jurisdiction 
over whether a dispute is essentially 
within U.S. jurisdiction; to support 
the Home Rule bill for the District of 
Columbia (either the Senate — passed 
S. 1681 or H.R. 4630) and H. J. Res. 
529, the constitutional amendment per 
mitting D. C. residents to vote in Fed- 
eral elections and be represented in the 
House. Two other resolutions deserve 
support: H.J. Res. 667, providing for 
establishment of the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs in the Executive and 
H.J. Res. 639, establishing a Pan- 
American parliamentary association. 


I am looking forward to your coming 
to Annual Meeting so you can see Con- 
gress in action and call on your Con- 
gressmen to tell them what you want. 
A Congressional breakfast at 8:15 A.M. 
on June 22 in the new Senate Office 
Building will start our Legislative Day. 
Write at once to invite your Senators 
and Representative to be your guests 
(members can share expense.) Commit- 
tee hearings, visits to Congres, inter- 
views, and a report session, will fill 
the day on the Hill. At the end you can 
visit one of these embassies: Colombia, 
Germany, Ghana, Israel, Japan, the 
USSR, or the United Arab Republic. 
The Legislative Office Staff welcomes 
you warmly. Send us your breakfast 
reservations. 


Bills mentioned above have appeared 
in Washington Newsletters and Charts 
in 1959-60. Subscription $2.00 a year. 


WORLD PEOPLE’S CONFERENCE 


Dorothy Hutchinson reports that the 
World People’s Conference, held in 
Geneva May 1-7, which she helped to 
organize, although small in numbers, 
represented five continents, as many 
religions, and both democracies and 
dictatorships. There was no attempt 
to establish another organization but 
rather to establish a set of principles 
on which anyone capable of thinking 
in terms of all humanity could agree. 
A “Call to Action” was issued embody- 
ing these principles. It is hoped that 
another such conference can be held 
in about 18 months. 


SUMMER YOUTH CARAVAN PLANNED 


A summer campaign caravan, stump- 
ing the country for disarmament, will 
set out from New York about June 10, 
hoping to reach Los Angeles by early 
July, and return to New York about 
September 15. This is a project of the 
“1960 Campaign for Disarmament,” of 
which WILPF jis one of the sponsors. 
Address inquiries to The Reverend Cur- 
tis Crawford, c/o 1960 Campaign for 
Disarmament, 17 E. 45th St., New York 
17, N. Y. 


YOU are our clipping service. Please 
serd all newspaper articles mentioning 
WILPF to the National Office for our 
scrap book. 


HATS OFF 


. . . To a new Jane Addams Branch 
member, Linda Nillson, a long-time 
friend of Jane Addams, who is taking a 
dozen copies of “Cathedral of Compas- 
sion” with her on a round-the-world 
trip to present to libraries through the 
WILPF Sections in the countries she 
visits. 

. .- To Ann Fagan Ginger, Berkeley 
Branch, who is editing the “Civil Liber- 
ties Docket” — only publication in the 
U.S. which describes every case in- 
volving civil liberties or civil rights in 
a State or Federal court. 

. . . To Irving F. Laucks, Jane Ad- 
dams Branch member of Healdsburg, 
Cal., who has kept us informed of the 
experiment in building peace sentiment 
in his community begun by Acts for 
Peace, and who has now started a chain 
letter to urge communications to the 
White House on the urgency of stopping 
the arms race. He will send 10 copies 
for 10c. (Box 607, Healdsburg, Cal.) 


Hear AGNES MEYER in a tribute to Jane Addams, and PHILIP 
NOEL-BAKER on Disarmament at the Centennial Banquet, Grand 
Ballroom, Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C., June 20, 7 p.m. 
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WILPF AND CIVIL DEFENSE 


Scattered reports have reached us of 
WILPF protest action during the na- 
tion-wide bomb alert last month. In 
New York City, a group of mothers 
was organized who were willing to take 
their children to City Hall Park. In 
Princeton, five members (Mrs. Brown, 
Mrs. Scheide, Mrs. Pratt, Mrs. Bedau 
and Mrs. Schleyer — all University 
faculty wives) picketed with several 
undergraduates. In Philadelphia, Kitty 
Arnett, Eleanor Fowler and Shirley 
Lustig, of the National Office, joined a 
group demonstrating at City Hall. 


* * * * 


In Bucks Co., Pa., Caroline and Hans 
Peters, daughter and son of a member 
of WILPF, distributed 500 copies of a 
flyer on civil defense at the door of 
their high school the morning of the 
alert. Summoned to the principal’s 
office, they explained to him why they 
felt they could not participate in the 
drill, The principal then announced 
over the school’s public address system 
that any students who wished to could 
spend the time in the study hall. Nine- 
teen others joined Hans and Caroline. 


BRANCH 


®@ The start of a new branch in HART- 
FORD, CONN., is the news of the 
month. Adelaide Baker spoke at the 
enthusiastic initiating meeting May 5 
at the Hartford Seminary Foundation. 
All except three at the meeting were 
brand new to WILPF. Mrs. Elizabeth 
McArthur will take the lead in a mem- 
bership campaign over the summer. 
They expect a full-fledged branch in the 
fall. 

MASSACHUSETTS BRANCH sug- 
gests that members refuse to buy in 
Woolworth’s until its Southern lunch 
counters are integrated and write to 
Mr. E. F. Harrigan, F. W. Woolworth 
and Co., 233 Broadway, New York, to 
let him know that they are doing this. 
® BUCKS COUNTY and PENN VAL- 
LEY, PA., BRANCHES helped to set 
up an ad hoc Committee to Support 
Student Sit-ins, planned an educational 
campaign and picketing of local stores 


of chains that discriminate in the South. 
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(Main Line Times) 
Advance publicity for the Philadelphia 
dinner. L. to r.: Anna Scheffey; Ethel 
Taylor, dinner chairman; Clayda Wil- 
liams; Carmelita Hinton, National Cen- 
tennial chairman. 


Will anyone offer a home to a 
nice Japanese girl, approved by our 
Japanese Section, who wants to 
spend a year in this country per- 
fecting her English? Miss Yoko 
Haru is 26, will help with the 
housework to pay for her room 
and board. If you are interested, 
write to Mildred Olmsted, 2006 
Walnut St., Phila. 3, Pa. 


INTEGRATION—{cont'd from page |!) 
the Centennial Fund which can be real- 
ized if all of us give generously. 
Racial discrimination is an ugly blot 
on our country (in the North, too) and 
it must be removed. It will take a lot 
of the kind of hard scrubbing that 
Jane Addams used on the garbage cans, 
and will not be pleasant, but unless it is 
removed our protestations of peaceful 
intentions will fall on the ears of the 
colored three-fourths of the world with 
the same kind of hollow sound that the 
Egyptian doctor heard in the protesta- 
tions of friendship. In memory of Jane 
Addams there could be no finer contri- 
bution to make than to beat the sword 
of race hatred into the plowshare of 


peace. 


NOTES 


@ MADISON BRANCH reports that 
they have just been given time for a 
25-minute television show on “Jane 
Addams’ Unfinished Business.” 

@ FLUSHING, N. Y. BRANCH has a 
monthly morning workshop at which 
issues raised by the national WILPF 
(through Four Lights and the Packet) 
are discussed and action taken. They 
recommend it as a wonderful way to 
learn more about WILPF’s program 
and to interest new members. 

® Marii Hasegawa represented the 
NEW JERSEY BRANCH on a delega- 
tion to receive the proclamation issued 
by Governor Robert Meyner for a “New 
Jersey for a Successful Summit Meeting 
Week.” 

Lucy Carner, PENNSYLVANIA 
BRANCH, testified in Philadelphia and 
Viena Hendrickson and Margaret Thom- 
son, MINNESOTA BRANCH, in Min- 
neapolis at hearings called by the Demo- 
cratic Party Platform Committee. They 
urged total world disarmament under 
UN supervision and control as a prin- 
cipal goal of U.S. foreign policy, and 
12 specific planks detailing our policies. 


CENTENNIAL NOTES 
Dinners, dinners 
Reports of a number of successful 


Centennial diners have come in to 
Elizabeth Borton, chairman of the Cen- 
tennial Steering Committee. The largest 
was in Philadelphia, where 700 heard 
Linus Pauling and Helen Gahagan 
Douglas. In New York, 200 heard Dr. 
Frank Graham and Norman Thomas. 
Margaret Mead spoke at the Bucks Co., 
Pa., dinner to almost 200 and 150 
heard Mildred Olmsted speak and Earl 
Robinson sing in Moorestown, N. J. In 
Chapel Hill, N. C., 130 attended the 
Linus Pauling dinner and another 700 
flocked to the public meeting held after- 
ward. In Milwaukee, 300 attended the 
dinner jointly sponsored by CIO-AFL, 
NASW, Settlements, NAACP, and 
WILPF. 


Proclamations 


Latest Governors to proclaim com- 
memoration of Jane Addams are Utah, 
Colorado, and Indiana. If yours has 
not acted, urge him to do so. Members 
are also asked to report city or town 
proclamations. Mrs. Hinton discovered 
on her visit that in Rockford, Freeport 
and Springfield, Ill., the mayors had 
issued proclamations. Mayor Wagner 
of New York has done this and Times 
Square will be called “Jane Addams 
Square” for the week of her birthday 
in September. 


Projects 


Minneapolis members report that 
their husbands now refer to WILPF 
as “Women’s International League for 
Paper and Flowers.” This is because 


‘they have issued Jane Addams _note- 


paper and dainty Peace Dove corsages 
which they offer to other branches for 
fund rasing. Notepaper costs 70c for 
a box of 20 sheets, retails at $1.00. 
Corsages cost $4.80 a dozen, can be sold 
for 60c apiece or more. Details from 
Mrs. Elizabeth Westberg, 30 Norman 
Ridge Drive, Minneapolis 20, Minn. 

Madison Branch is offering produc- 
tion rights to its new puppet play, “The 
Ugly Toad,” written by a WILPF hus- 
band, Francis Hole, for $10. Scripts 
cost $1.00 each — you may order one 
on approval — and the puppets may be 
rented for $10. The script won first 
prize in the Lelia Bascom Puppet Play 
Contest, has an anti-war theme, and 
played to an enthusiastic audience of 
over 400 children in Madison. 


|. 
Margaret Meaa spoke at the Bucks Co. dinner. L. to r.: Jane Peters, Dr. Mead, 
Inge Snipes, Marian Dockhorn. 
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“Jane Addams Today and Tomor- 
row” was the theme of the two-day Cen- 
tennial celebration at Rockford College 
to which Carmelita Hinton, National 
Centennial Chairman, carried the greet- 
ings of the WILPF. The concern, al- 
most universally expressed in Centen- 
nial observances, with what Jane Ad- 
dams would do in our day, was repeated 
at the May 3 commemorative luncheon 
on “Jane Addams and our Common 
Concerns Today” held by the Chicago 
Federation of Settlements at Hull House. 
There Lucy Carner, Penna. WILPF 
Chairman, was one of the main speak- 
ers, and Carmelita Hinton was intro- 
duced as representing the WILPF, the 
initiator of the Centennial observances. 


At the Rockford meeting a member 
of the audience asked speaker Senator 
Paul Douglas how he thought Jane Ad- 
dams would stand on recognition by the 
U.S. of communist China. Senator 
Douglas replied that he belonged to the 
Committee of One Million opposing 
recognition but said, “I feel sure that 
Jane Addams would be on the other 
side!” 


At the Hull House luncheon Mrs. 
Peggy Lipschutz gave a dramatic “chalk 
talk,” sketching incidents from Jane 
Addams’ life as she spoke. She ended 
with an appeal to women to get up and 
help the poor dove of peace, so over- 
shadowed by today’s missiles. “It takes 
only one hand to feed a baby” was the 
final caption. 


WHAT NOW, JANE ADDAMS ? 


Personal memories of many friends 
and co-workers were part of the cele- 
brations. Carmelita Hinton recalled that 
she had lived across the hall from Jane 
Addams for three years and had often 
packed her suitcase when she was about 
to take a trip and her back ached. 


Russell Ballard, Director of Hull 
House, spoke of Jane Addams’ great 
courage in sticking to her pacifist con- 
victions during World War I when she 
was so isolated and attacked. 


Mrs. John B. Allen, appointed to the 
Chicago Board of Education just 50 
years after the appointment of her great- 
aunt Jane, spoke of her childhood 
memories. Dr. Jessie Binford told of the 
founding of the Juvenile Protective As- 
sociation and recalled Jane Addams’ un- 
usual human qualities — her constant 
availability to people and her interest in 
them and their problems. 


The Jane Addams Medal, awarded an- 
nually by Rockford College to an out- 
standing woman, went to Dr. Alice Leo- 
pold, head of the Women’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labor, which was first 
headed by Jane Addams’ great friend 
Grace Abbott. 


An interesting new bit of information 
on Jane Addams came to light in the 
Rockford College Centennial program 
booklet which reported that she had 
initiated a summer school for working 
girls on the campus which had lasted 
for 10 years and finally succumbed to 
financial difficulties. 


FINANCING UN TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
By Caroline Malin, U. S. Section Observer 


The United Nations effort to im- 
prove economic conditions in under- 
developed areas is carried out through 
the Technical Assistance Program and 
Special Agencies of the UN (WHO, 
Food and Agriculture, UNESCO, etc.) 
A growing recognition that aid given 
through the UN is more acceptable 
than that given directly by a govern- 
ment, raises the question of the pro- 
portion of U. S. contribution to the 
total UN assistance budget. 


Originally, the program was support- 
ed by the regular UN budget, but as 
the work developed, larger sums were 
needed. In 1950, an Expanded Pro- 
gram of Technical Assistance was estab- 
lished, to be financed by special gifts 
from member governments. In 1958, 
the Special Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment (for surveys, research and train- 
ing) was added. Every year during the 
Assembly a pledging conference is held 
at which governments state their con- 
tributions for the coming year. 


United States financial support for 
the UN has always been proportionally 
high, as it is based on per capita in- 
come. We contribute one-third of the 
regular budget and as much as 70% 
of the Palestine refugee relief budget. 
Over half of the Technical Assistance 
expenses were borne by the U.S. for 
a number of years, but as other countries 
have become more prosperous, the U. S. 
has felt the burden ought to be more 
widely shared and has reduced its con- 
tribution to 40%. At the pledging con- 
ference this year we offered up to $40 


million — provided this did not exceed 
40% of the total. Seventy-eight other 
countries have pledged $78 million 
toward the target of $100 million, 
which may not, however, all be collect- 


able. 


Getting the money pledged for the 
UN is only part of the problem, for 
most of it is given in local currencies 
not convertible into dollars or gold. 
This means complicated financial ar- 
rangements including limiting the pur- 
chase of supplies or services to those 
which can be bought with the curren- 
cies provided. 


Then, too, there are political impli- 
cations in the allocation of aid, as the 
Communist delegates point out. Deci- 
sions as to which countries to assist, 
how much to allow each project, what 
experts to use, are made by the Fund 
Boards on the basis of the ability of a 
country to carry on the work as well 
on the basis of need. This depends on 
the stability of the government, the 
training of managers and workers, bank- 
ing and transportation systems, etc. 
Technical Assistance is not a give- 
away program; the receiver country has 
to meet definite obligations and fre- 
quently contributes much more than the 


Because of the restriction on giving 
through the UN, the underdeveloped 
countries need and want American busi- 
ness investments, foundation and other 
private grants, as well as large appro- 
priations from Congress to raise the 
level of living for their people. 


LITERATURE CORNER 

New literature that should be read 
before the Annual Meeting: 

1. Complete World Disarmament 

An important pamphlet by Dorothy 
Hutchinson. 5c or 25 for $1.00. 

2. The Price of the Cold War 

Financial breakdown of what defense 
dollars would buy in a peacetime econ- 
omy. Single sheet. 2 for 5c. 

3. New Membership Pamphlet 

An attractive brochure, useful for 
new members and old. 5c or 25 for 
$1.00. Bulk prices on request. 

* * * * 

CBR (chemical, bacteriological, radio- 
logical warfare) is back in the news. 
Eight prominent Congressmen have 
issued a protest against its use. The 
Vigil at Fort Detrick continues. Ma- 
terials in our CBR kit are constantly 
changing because of the influx of new 
literature on the subject. Kit still avail- 
able at 25c. 

We recommend Lucy Carner’s article, 
“The Legacy of Jane Addams,” in The 


Progressive, May issue. 


JANE ADDAMS, WORLD NEIGHBOR. 

By Miriam Gilbert. Abingdon Press. 
$1.75. Marian Dockhorn’s daughter was 
asked to review this new book for chil- 
dren 8-12. She says: 

This is a very good book. It tells 
of Jane Addams’ life from young to old. 
I like it most when it tells of her exper- 
iences at Hull House. The author got 
across, I think, the most important thing 
—her purpose in life, peace and 
brotherhood. I recommend it to any- 
one who wants to read a good book. 


Elizabeth Ann Dockhorn 


EMOTIONAL ASPECTS OF SCHOOL 

DESEGREGATION by Group for the 
Advanccment of Psychiatry. Publica- 
tions Office: 104 E. 25th St., New York 
10, N. Y. 50c. Psychiatrists discuss 
racial beliefs and their emotional basis, 
complex forces involved in attitude 
change, responses of children, parents, 
and educators to desegregation, the 
causes and effects of racial prejudice. 


MEMBERSHIP AWARDS 


Each of the following branches will 
receive $25 toward expenses of sending 
a delegate to the Annual Meeting: 

Madison, Wisconsin, and Los Angeles, 
California for the greatest numerical in- 
crease. Penn Valley, Pa., and Atlanta, 
Georgia, for the greatest percentage in- 
crease. Bergen County, N. J., will re- 
ceive $20 as the only branch with all 
dues paid by January 1. 


Congratulations are also in order to 
the runners-up: Tuskegee, Alabama; 
Detroit; Princeton; Flushing, N. Y.; 
Oakland Co., Michigan. 

The award money ($120) was again 
provided through the stamp fund. Mem- 
bers send to the National Office 
their cancelled commemorative, foreign 
stamps, and all U.S. stamps over 4c. 
Our good friend Morris Milgram of 
Modern Community Developers sells 
them for us. Stamps are his hobby, 
integrated housing his work. Keep the 
stamps coming for more awards next 
year. 

We salute Annalee Stewart, who 
writes: “I have my 4th and 5th new 
members toward my goal of 12 for the 
Centennial year —one a month.” 
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